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WHAT PART SHALL WE PLAY? 


T LAST a practical step has been tak- 

en toward outlawing war. The method 
attempted is not merely that of a fiat, it is 
not merely that of a pronouncement, it is 
not merely that of an acceptance of a prin- 
ciple. It is a definite undertaking to re- 
frain from hostilities, backed up by a plan 
for adjudication and arbitration designed 
to cover every type of international dis- 
pute. 

The Protocol of Geneva, of October 2, 
1924, was generally approved by the forty- 
eight states represented in the Fifth As- 
sembly and was definitely signed by eleven 
of those states. It is not in force today. 
It still depends on a number of ratifications 
and on the World Conference on Disarma- 
ment set for June 15, 1925. 

The job is not yet accomplished as to 
any state. But enough has been done for 
us to say that a great beginning has been 


made. If this beginning can be followed 
up, destiny will indeed have changed 
horses. 


Until the text had arrived it was quite 
impossible to express a judgment on the 
effect of the Protocol, for the press dis- 
patches were grossly inadequate and in 
some cases unfortunately misleading. Now 
that we have the official text, however, it 
would seem that Americans interested in 
outlawing war have great cause for re- 
joicing. And all Americans interested in 
tt.e maintenance of peace should take satis- 
faction in the fact that such a distinct 
corner has been turned. I hope that the 
Protocol will be hospitably received, especi- 
ally by that group in America advocating 
the outlawry of war. 

There are signs, however, that misinter- 
pretations have already become current, 
and the first task before us in America is 
to clear them away. We must understand 
what the Protocol is and what it does. 

In the first place, the Protocol is not “an 


ill-considered, hurried attempt to accom- 
plish something spectacular,” as my 
friend, Professor Philip Marshall Brown, 
dubbed it before the final text had ar- 
rived.* It represents a culmination of ef- 
forts which have been under way since the 
Second Assembly in 1921. 

In the second place, the Protocol is in no 
sense a measure levelled against the 
United States, nor does it represent an ef- 
fort to cheat the United States out of the 
glory of calling a conference on disarma- 
ment. It would be wholly unworthy to 
suppose that responsible statesmen in 
other countries would spend five weeks of 
their time drafting a serious treaty to be 
placed before their parliaments merely as 
a matter of pique or spite. 

In the third place, it is not true that the 
Protocol constitutes the Council of the 
League of Nations a sort of super general 
staff for the armies of all countries. Other 
nations are quite as unwilling as the 
United States to surrender control of their 
forces. Nor does the Protocol contain any 
commitment to a particular use of force. 
In this respect it does not go beyond the 
Covenant of the League of Nations. In any 
case, the Council is limited to reeommenda- 
tion that violence be put down, and states 
accepting the Protocol are left to be their 
own judges of the use to be made of their 
resources and their man-power. 

In the fourth place, it is not true that 
the Protocol confers upon the Council of 
the League of Nations a general power to 
deal with all domestic questions, as it 
pleases. Other nations are quite as jeal- 
ous as the United States of their independ- 
ence. Indeed it has been common for us 
in the United States to suppose that they 
are more so. The Protocol does provide a 
procedure for determining what are do- 


*In the New York World, of October 6, 1924. 
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mestic questions. One would judge from 
current talk in the United States that 
there is a hard and fast line drawn be- 
tween international questions and do- 
mestic questions. The Permanent Court 
of International Justice in the Tunis-Mo- 
rocco case definitely pronounced to the 
contrary. The truth is that the category 
of domestic questions is being used as a 
catch-all for those matters which a people 
does not wish to arbitrate, just as a de- 
cade ago we refused to agree to arbitrate 
questions involving national honor or vi- 
tal interest. 

The precise text of the Protocol deserves 
study. The Council remains incompetent 
as it has always been to recommend a set- 
tlement of a dispute concerning a domes- 
tic question. Article V of the Protocol 
distinctly recognizes that Par. 8 of Article 


XV of the Covenant is in force. There it 
is clearly provided: 
If the dispute between the parties is 


claimed by one of them, and is found by 
the Council, to arise out of a matter which 
by international law is solely within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of that party, the Coun- 
cil shall so report, and shall make no recom- 
mendation as to its settlement. 


The Protocol goes ahead to provide, how- 
ever, that a finding by the Council or the 
Court that a question is domestic shall not 
prevent the Council from “considering the 
situation” created. In other words, the 
Council may still use its good offices to 
avert hostilities. It cannot make a recom- 
mendation that any state is bound to ac- 
cept, but without its “consideration of the 
situation” a state which goes to war about 
a domestic question may be pronounced an 
aggressor. This is a far cry from say- 
ing that the Council has been given gen- 
| eral jurisdiction over domestic questions. 
To suppose that the Protocol had that ef- 
fect would be for us to suppose that France 
had given up her jealous guarding of her 
own independence of action. 

In the fifth place, it is quite improper 
to say that the Protocol provides for mak- 
ing war instead of preventing it. There 
are provisions which would enable states 
to become belligerents against aggressor 
nations. Different views may be held as 
to the most effective way of treating ag- 
gressors. Personally, I do not place much 
reliance on sanctions to enforce a pro- 
nouncement that aggression has been com- 
mitted. Such sanctions have been included 
in the Protocol, however, and their formu- 
lation may be persuasive in many cases. 
Even if they may sometimes be enforced, 
I still conclude that the Protocol is a long 
step away from the uncontrolled anarchic 
situation in which each state might go to 
war as it pleases. 

If the misinterpretations are to be clear- 
ed away, it is important for all students of 
international relations in America to un- 
derstand the provisions of the Protocol and 
to comprehend the meaning which they 
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have for the various peoples that have ac- 
cepted them. This does not mean that we 
need to consider the desirability of the 
United States becoming a party to the Pro. 
tocol. That question is not up. The United 
States has not been invited to sign. The 
United States can become a member of the 
League of Nations without signing the 
Protocol. 

But there is now one important issue be- 
fore us. The United States is about to be 
invited to send representatives to the Dis- 
armament Conference set for June 15 of 
next year. Our accepting this invitation 
will not mean that we accept the Protocol 
in any way. It will not involve us in any 
way in approval of the Protocol. We can 
participate in the Conference and in a plan 
of disarmament which it will draw up 
without any formal commitment of the 
United States to compulsory arbitration 
or to the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court. The problem before 
America today is, what part shall we play 
in the coming Conference? How shall 
American intelligence, American imagi- 
nation and the American desire for peace 
be brought to the service of practical co- 
operation to the end of ridding the world 
of war? MANLEY O. HUDSON. 


The United States Accepts 

HE UNITED STATES has accepted 

the invitation to participate in the 
International Conference on Opium to be 
held under the auspices of the League of 
Nations in Geneva, November 17th. The 
American delegates are Representative 
Stephen G. Porter, Chairman, Bishop 
Charles H. Brent, Dr. Rupert Blue, Mrs. 
Hamilton Wright and Edwin L. Neville of 
the State Department. 

The first of the Opium Conferences, set 
for November 3d, will deal with prepared 
or smoking opium and representation will 
be confined to the countries which still 
permit its use. The second conference, 
referred to above, will deal with raw ma- 
terials, opium and coca leaves and manu- 
factured drugs. 


The text of the Geneva Protocol, entitled 
“PROTOCOL FOR THE PACIFIC SETTLEMENT 
OF INTERNATIONAL DISPUTES,” together 
with the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, is now in press and will be dis- 
tributed to members next week. 


“JAPANESE IMMIGRATION,” by Raymond 
Leslie Buell. (World Peace Foundation, 
1924.) An authoritative reference work. 
Describes briefly, and without partisan- 
ship, American and Japanese public opin- 
ion, quotes verbatim from Congressional 
debates and Acts, gives the text of the 
Hughes-Hanihara correspondence, Japan- 
ese immigration statistics, and compares 
our handling of the whole matter with 
Australian and other methods. Free on 
application to the F. P. A. 
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